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Memorabilia. 


IS month ‘ Notes and Queries ’ completes 

the eighty-first year of its existence, Its 
first number came out on Nov. 3, 1849; and 
its first General Index is dated—from 186, 
Fleet Street—4th June, 1856. Highty-one 
years accomplished, like twenty-one or fifty 
or seventy-five, makes one of the recognised 
halting places from which people look back 
and sum, up the past, and it is something of 
a pleasant coincidence that the publication 
of the Thirteenth General Index has fallen 
just at this time. Turning its pages—with 
much thankfulness that we need not now 
search twelve alphabets for anything wanted 
between vols. cxlv. and clvi.—we see once 
more the range and abundance of the inform- 
ation generously contributed to our columns 
by those whom some of our old contributors 
liked to think of as the ‘‘ brotherhood of 
‘N. and Q.’”’ during the six years the new 
Index records—and seeing renew both our 
gratitude and our pleasure, 


WE have taken the subjoined paragraphs 
from the ‘ Notes and Comments’ in the 
currenb number of the Quarterly Journal of 
the New York State Historical Association :— 
‘““A manuscript more than four centuries 
old, written by a friend of Columbus and 
giving an account of the life and voyages of 
the discoverer of America, has just come to 
this country from an ancient library in 
Spain, where it had lain unnumbered years, 
its historic import unknown until recently. 
During these last hundred years American 
collectors have searched the world’s book marts 
for contemporary codices of the life of Colum- 
bus. but none has ever come to this country 
until the present volume reached New York. 
so far as could be learned. It is said that 


not more than half a dozen such codices 
exist, all of which, with the exception of the 
present volume, are in Europe. 

Thus one of the most important historical 


sources regarding the discovery of America 
has come to the country. The volume, in its 
yellow vellum cover, is the ‘ greatest find’ on 
the discovery period made in the last 100 
years, according to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
who acquired it in London and has just 
brought it to America.’’ 

There will be considerable activity in the 
way of celebrating centenaries during this 
decade throughout New York State. The 
Journal gives the names of twenty-six villages 
which have called up local committees to ar- 
range programmes for the proper commemora- 
tion of a hundred years of corporate exis- 
tence, and the following New York cities 
will be similarly engaged: Buffalo (1832); 
Rochester (1833); Utica (1833); Binghamp- 
ton (1834), 


LFT us hope that Mr. Michael Sadleir’s 

articles on ‘ Blind-Spots in English 
Civilisation’ in the Nineteenth Century and 
After will receive attention in quarters 
whence they may produce practical effect. 
This month he deals with Railway Stations 
and Poster Advertising, writing with a 
good-humoured but well-thrusting trenchancy 
and relentlessly putting down our defects in 
those two fields to want of good manners. 
He brings forward many telling examples of 
our doing what we ought not to do and 
leaving undone what ought to be done: per- 
haps the most striking being the structure 
and approaches of the railway-station at 
Oxford. His remarks are given an edge by 
reference to stations abroad—particularly 
those of Germany—in which not only is the 
railway-station, in itself, a dignified mem- 
ber of the town’s group of buildings, but the 
wants of travellers are definitely consulted 
and adequately provided for within it. Leip- 
aig, Hamburg, Frankfurt, Munich and 
Cologne are singled out as examples. The 
new Waterloo he calls a ‘‘tragedy,’’ and 
gives his reasons therefor. In the section on 
Advertising is a passage which seems to touch 
the root of the trouble, and forces home the 
diagnosis by comparison again with Ger- 
many: ‘‘ Local authorities in Germany form 
a sort of lesser civil service. The officials 
are trained for their job; are taught to con- 
sider the demeanour of the town as in itself 
a thing to be cared for and cultivated. Suc- 
cessful members of the service are promoted 
from one place to another, and are only 
exposed to the urgings of self-interest in local 
administration to the extent that any offi- 


cial is liable to be subjected to outside pres- 


sure, But in England the elected local 
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authority is often enough representative of 
the very commercial interests whose ill-bred 
self-emphasis so badly needs control.’’ When 
one comes to think of it, there are fine possi- 
bilities in municipal civil service as a regu- 
lar career. 

The last paper in the number is that of 
Mr. J. H. Fowler on ‘ Aphorisms,’ with 
some echoes in it of the voice of Jowett. He 
concludes with remarking that the main 
drawback to a love of garnering or invent- 
ing aphorisms is that it does not conduce 
to fluency in writing or conversation—pro- 
motes no command of ‘‘the small change 
which is the current coin of daily converse.”’ 
Jowett, he goes on to say, ‘‘whom I have 
mentioned as a notable practitioner of the 
aphorism, was apt to strike a chilly awe into 
social gatherings, not by barbed shafts of 
caustic wit, but more often by perfectly 
amiable, yet wholly disconcerting, silence.’’ 
Meditating on that, as on what has led up 
to it, one reaches the conclusion that the | 
aphorism is a form of skill in wisdom best | 
calculated for books or, perhaps, for practice | 
by the B.B.C. The newspaper, at first sight 
a promising vehicle, appears on reflection, too 
fugitive and multitudinous to allow it due 
effect. 


UR readers interested in the excavations 
at Ur will not miss Dr. C. Leonard 
Woolley’s fine article on this subject in the 
current Antiquarizs’ Journal, with its strik- 
ing illustrations. It offers too much for com- | 
ment in these paragraphs, and we turn from | 
it to a minor matter, which, however, looks | 


as if it might lead on to considerable develop- | 
ments in excavation. It is the electrical | 
machine by which metal objects can be located 
underground, invented recently by Mr. A. D. 
Passmore, and described here in the Editor’s 
Notes. It consists of a ‘“‘ Hughes balance ’’— 
i.e., two drums of some light, non-conducting | 
material wound with insulated wire and con- 
nected to a battery. Wire and head-phones 
connect the listener with this machine, and a 
loud buzzing is heard by him whenever it 
finds itself above a spot in which a metal | 
object is hid. This sound is caused by | 
destruction of the balance between the two | 
drums, as one of them passes over the metal. | 
The machine is so delicate that it detects | 
whether a coin underground is lying flat or 
upright. The machine was put together at | 
a cost of about 15s., and any good electrical | 
firm might be expected to supply a new one | 
for a few pounds. It requires but little | 


imagination to realise how useful such a 
device should prove, seeing that most excava.- 
tions can only be trenches at intervals, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal, 
November 7, 1730. 


Lonpon. 

Notice is given to all Peers, Peereffes and 
Privy Counfellors, that the Court goes into 
Mourning To-morrow for the King of Den- 
mark. 

The Men to wear Black Swords and 
Buckles. 

The Ladies to wear Plain or Fringed 
Linnen, Black Silk or Velvet, and Black and 
White Fans. 


Saturday, 


They write from Bath, that on Friday laft 
Week, being his Majefty’s Birth-Day, the 
fame was obferved there with the utmoft 
Demonftrations of Joy, as Ringing of' Bells, 
etc. At Mrs. Lindfay’s Great Room there 
was a very handfome Breakfaft given by 
Mrs, Smith, Dreffer to one of the young 
Princeffes; and a Grand Entertainment at 
Noon, at which were prefent the Speaker of 
the Houfe of Commons, Sir Conyers d’Arcy, 
and feveral other Perfons of Diftinction: 
And in the Evening there was a very num- 
erous Affembly at the Ball. 


The Pavement a few Steps N.N.W. from 


| the Statue in the Royal Exchange having 


funk for the Breadth of a Yard lower than 
the Reft of the Pavement on Monday Morn- 
ing Paviors were employ’d to mend it; but 
finding the Ground not firm, they on Tuef- 
day having dug about 12 or or 13 Feet deep, 


| found themfelves on a Level with an arched 


Vault built with Chalk, which went about 5 
Yards to the Southward, being about 5 Feet 
broad, and near 6 high, and in it a Human 
Scull, and fome Bones and decay’d Wood; 
and in digging they found a Stone, which by 
its Form and Workmanfhip, is fuppofed to 
have been part of a Pillar. 


This Day was delivered to the Subscribers, 

The Collection of STATE TRIALS in Six 
large Volumes in Folio: As alfo ae 

The two Additional Volumes containing 
fuch Trials as were not in the former 
Edition. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SANDFORD AS THE GHOST OF 
BANQUO. 


AZELTON Spencer, in his ‘ Shakespeare 
Improved ’ (1927), p. 64, when discussing 
the production of ‘ Macbeth’ in the Restora- 
tion theatre, writes: ‘‘A curious réle of 
Sandford’s was Banquo’s Ghost, Banquo in 
the flesh being played by Smith.”” Samuel 
Sandford was an actor of remarkable charac- 
teristics, ‘‘ His Figure,’’ Anthony Aston 
tells us, ‘‘ which was diminutive and mean, 
(being round-shoulder’d, Meagre-fac’d, Spin- 
die-shank’d, Splay-footed, with a sour Coun- 
tenance, and long lean Arms) render’d him a 
proper Person to discharge Jago, Foresight, 
and Ma’lignij, in the William 
Smith was the exact opposite. Of a fine, 
athletic build, young, strikingly handsome, 
the admiration of all the ladies in town, he 
played Horatio, Cassius, Buckingham in 
‘Henry VIII,’ Edgar to Betterton’s Lear 
(Tate), Hector in ‘Troilus and Cressida’ 
(Dryden), and a long line of dashing gallants 
such as Courtall in ‘ She wou’d if she cou’d,’ 
Willmore in Mrs, Behn’s ‘ The Rover,’ Cour- 
tine in Otway’s ‘The Soldier’s Fortune.’ 
The question naturally arises how, when 
Smith acted Banquo, could Sandford appear 
as Banquo’s Ghost? The only solution of 
the difficulty has been the somewhat weak 
suggestion that Sandford, who was famous 
for his skill in make-up, was chosen to act 
the Ghost so that he might present a hideous 
and terrifying aspect. Yet in Otway’s 
‘Venice Preserv’d,’ the final scene, where in 
the midst of Belvidera’s madness ‘‘ The 
Ghosts of Jaffier and Pierre rise together both 
tloody,”’ there is no tradition and no indica- 
tion that some other actors rose in place of 
Betterton (Jaffier) and Smith (Pierre). 

The fact is that Samuel Sandford did not 
appear as Banquo’s Ghost. The error has 
been widely accepted and may be found in 
Maidment and Logan, in Doran, in Furness’s 
editions, and in many other writers, Wil- 
liam Archer repeated the mistake, and I 
regret to acknowledge that I myself, about 
a decade ago, fell into the trap. However, if 
We examine the very rare 1673 quarto of 
‘Macbeth,’ ‘‘ Acted At the Dukes-Theatre,”’ 
we find under The Persons Names: 


Waiting Gentlewoman. 
Ghost of Banquo. 

Heccat. Mr. Sandford. 

3 Witches. 

In the 1674 Quarto of ‘‘‘ Macbeth’ A 
Tragedy. With all the Alterations, Amend- 
ments, Additions, And New Songs. As it’s 
now Acted at the Dukes Theatre,’’ Sandford’s 
name has by a printer’s error been raised one 
line, and we read under ‘‘ The Person’s 
Names ’’: 

Waiting Gentlewoman. 

Ghost of Banquo Mr. Sanford. 
Heccatte. 

Three Witches. 

The 1687 Quarto of ‘ Macbeth,’ “ As it is 
now Acted at the Theatre Royal,’’ continued 
the mistake, and thenceforward it was per- 
petuated and crystallized. 

In the Restoration theatre, then, Samuel 
Sandford played Hecate. It was not at all 
unusual that old and horrid beldames should 
be presented by men, and the Witches in 
‘Macbeth’ almost invariably found male 
exponents. Thus at the Haymarket, 27 Dec., 
1707, when Betterton acted Macheth and Mrs 
Barry Lady Macbeth, the three Witches were 
Richard Norris, William Bullock, and Wil- 
liam Bowen, whilst Ben Johnson played 
Hecate. At the Haymarket, 18 Nov., 1710, 
Johnson is again Hecate; and Dogget, Pin- 
kethman, and Bullock, the Witches. As late 
as January, 1738, at Drury Lane, Hecate was 
still acted by Johnson, who died at the age 
of seventy-seven in August, 1742. Even when 
Garrick appeared for the first time as Mac- 
beth, the tragedy being announced ‘“‘as 
written by Shakespeare,’ Drury Lane, 7 
Jan., 1744. the Witches were played by 
Arthur, Neale, and Yates. In recent sur- 
vivals of ‘ Macbeth’ the old tradition has 
not been entirely forgotten. 


MontaGue SUMMERS. 


‘A NAVAL BROADSIDE OF 1672. 


I HAVE recently found a second naval 
broadside of 1672, giving a list of ships, 
their guns, and the number of men for the 
expedition against the Dutch. (See repro- 
duction on the following page). With the list 
for 1666 these are all that are known to exist. 
The Librarian of the Admiralty informs me 
that they were probably Government political 
propaganda of the day. A poor copy of this 
second broadside is in the British Museum. 
F. C. Morgan. 
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ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 


SUCCESSOR to the late Canon 

Westlake’s ‘ Descriptive and Historical 
Guide,’ published in 1914, has appeared in 
Miss Kathleen Carnegie’s book, ‘St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, Past and Present.’ It 
is designed as a handbook for the tourist, and 
is largely based upon Westlake’s Guide, 
reproducing it in many instances word for 
word, The book is clearly printed and 
copies some of the better known inscriptions, 
but we miss notices of the mural tablets and 
floor slabs in the north-east angle occupied by 
the organ, nor does it seem necessary to alter 
the spelling and punctuation of Pope’s epi- 
taph to Elizabeth Corbett. A succinct 
account is given of the church’s history, but 
it is hardly fair to blame the  boy-king 
Edward VI for the vandalism committed by 
the predatory gang that ruled in his name. 
Had the authoress made closer enquiries she 
would not assert that St. Margaret’s parish 
has become ‘‘ practically non-residential.’’ 
The current London Diocesan Guide gives the 
number of resident inhabitants as 909, or say 
the population of a village large enough to 
absorb the full-time attention of an incum- 
bent and a curate. To draw to the end of our 
little grumble, it is not correct tosay that the 
church has an Electoral Roll properly so 
called, nor is a Roll exhibited as the Act 
directs. In a foreword Miss Carnegie states 
that parochial records are to be found in the 
Westminster City Hall. This should read 
“Caxton Hall,’ where in the basement still 
lie the records of the parishes of St. Mar- 
garet and St. John which were numbered and 
described by the late John Edward Smith, 
F.s.4., some time Vestry Clerk of the united 
parishes, in his valuable ‘ Catalogue of West- 
minster Records,’ in 1900. The muniments, 
which include the contents of eleven large 
cases of unique records which were found “‘ by 
accident ’’ in the tower of St. Margaret’s in 
1885, urgently need competent care. Some 
of them are damp and dirty, and in parcels 
of which the wrapping has decayed, and some 
have evidently been consulted and left in dis- 
order. And what is more serious, others, 
among those asked for, were reported (last 
year) as ‘‘ Missing—no trace’’; notably No. 
2475 Joint Minutes 1865-1882; and No. 2490 
Minutes of District Board of Works, 1880- 
1883. We noticed in passing some original 
church registers which properly belong to St. 
John’s, Smith Square. A glance at Smith’s 


Catalogue shews the historical importance of 


many of the records, and it would be more 
creditable if the City of Westminster had 
them properly archived and _ accessible to 
students, and looked after by a trained 
librarian, 

Due to the prompt iniervention of the late 
Harland Oxley, a record of many tablets and 
flat grave slabs was secured before they were 
hidden by the new organ. These inscriptions 
will be found printed in ‘N. and Q.’ 9S. v. 
284, and 9S. vi. 1, 63, 101. One would like 
a copy of the inscription on a panel over the 
outside of the north door of the tower, which, 
so far as one can see it for dust, relates to 
money given by Parliament for the repair of 
the church, 

The Guide before us is silent as to the his- 
torical graveyard and the inscriptions on the 
now buried gravestones, It may be remarked 
here that the Faculty granted by the late Dr. 
Tristram on 23 Aug., 1881, makes this impor- 
tant provision, namely :— 


To leave all the gravestones in situ and to 
cover the whole area with soil and turf leaving 
every tombstone in its present position every 
tombstone to be carefully described as shewn 
by the plan marked C filed in Our Registry 
marking every such tombstone with a number 
of reference commencing with the number 1. 
To deposit such plan with the numbers of re- 
ference in the parish chest in the vestry of 
the said church... . 

Provided also that the said tombstones in 
the churchyard be turned over with the in- 
scriptions underneath to provide for the 
greater preservation of the inscriptions there- 
on as prayed at the hearing of the Petition 
and provided further also that the Rector and 
Churchwardens or any or either of them for 
the time being of the said parish shall permit 
any of such tombstone or tombstones to be 
uncovered and returned for the purpose of 
identification and of producing in evidence in 
any Court of Law the inscriptions on such 
tombstones in any question of pedigree or 
otherwise that may hereafter arise touchin 
and concerning the same or the parties burie 
or presumed to be buried beneath the same 
and afterwards to replace the said tombstone 
on in the same position as it was 
before. 


Inside the north porch on the north wall is 
a small tablet recording that :— 

In the Vestry of this church a Plan is pre- 
served shewing the exact position of the graves 
in St. Margaret’s churchyard together with a 
faithful record of all aah names and inscrip- 
tions as were legible in the year 1880. 

The information contained in the Faculty 
and tablet cited would satisfy a question 
asked, but apparently not answered, by a 
correspondent of ‘N. and Q.’ of 13 Aug., 
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1898, who wrote ‘‘ Where is list of grave- 
stones made by former clerk or sexton of St. 
Margaret’s?’’ A bound copy of the list to 
which the tablet refers was presented to the 
then Rector, Archdeacon Farrar, who depos- 
ita it in the church vestry on the under- 
standing that it should be accessible to those 
wishing to consult it. 

The observance of this understanding 
has tended to be ignored, and for that rea- 
son, and also as it might be necessary to 
collate the official copy with the original 
drafts, a note may be made here of infor- 
mation collected by the writer regarding the 
history of the original manuscripts. There 
were at least two of such lists. The grave- 
stone inscriptions were copied about the 
year 1847 by the sexton, W. E. Needham, 
who found 1,167 stones, of which 200 had 
illegible inscriptions. The earliest date was 
1699. (See Mackenzie E. C. Walcott’s ‘ St. 
Margaret’s’). Needham died in 1877, and 
a daughter still survives him. By the time 
another list was made, more inscriptions 
had probably become illegible, and grave- 
stones lost, as the inscriptions are much less 
in number. It was compiled in 1880 by 
Henry Poole, then master mason of West- 
minster Abbey, under the direction of Mr. 
Wright, late Abbey Clerk of Works, who 
also prepared the map of the churchyard 
and grave spaces. Wright’s copy of the in- 
scriptions was written in a surveyor’s note- 
book, which was in existence when I spoke 
to him shortly before his death in 1928. The 
value of these inscriptions to family his- 
torians is obvious, and it is to be hoped 
that a copy of them will ultimately be 
available in ‘N. & Q.’ Eight gravestones 
were removed to another part of the yard 
from the strip that was thrown into the pub- 
lic way of the Broad Sanctuary, bearing the 
names—which are recorded in the Bishop’s 


Faculty—of: (1) Thomas Price and _ his 
sister-in-law, Mary Adams. (2) John Stow. 
(3) Catherine Vickerman. (4) Maria 
Couch. (5) Annie Wast. (6) Winifred 


Painter, Lucy Painter, Thomas Painter, 
Sarah Painter. (7) William Collins, Sarah 
Baker and Mrs. Mi-ede (?) (8) Michael 
Hichory. 

In the bellringers’ chamber of the tower 
is a framed print of the churchyard, show- 
ing monuments in position. The only one 
now remaining is the railed-in table tomb 
of the Tregonwell and Davies families, north- 
west of the tower, which was formerly kept 
in repair by the Grosvenor family. ' Infor- 


mation concerning Tregonwell and Davies 
will be found in ‘N. & Q.’ of 1882. Useful 
details of the churchyard came to light dur- 
ing the recent controversy over the Abbey 
Sacristy, the temporary model of which was 
intruded partly into St. Margaret’s church- 
yard, an enterprise which had a bearing on 
the abandonment of the scheme on that par- 
ticular site. 

There was no representative of Parlia- 
ment or of the Westminster City Council on 
the Sacristy Advisory Committee appointed 
by the Dean and Chapter, yet it is interest- 
ing to note that in 1881, Parliament contri- 
buted £1,000; the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, £1,000; and the Westminster Board 
of Works, £500, towards the cost of re 
planning the two churchyards. The Minutes 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
the late H. F. Westlake does not seem to 
have examined, contain evidence that much 
more of the churchyard would have been 
thrown into the roadway of the Broad Sanc- 
tuary but for the reason given in a Minute 
dated Dec. 1, 1882, namely :— 

A difficulty appeared to have arisen in 
carrying out the original Plan of the Improve 
ment in consequence of opposition from the 
families of persons iuhawead in a part of the 
ground intended to be dealt with, and that the 
extent of ground added to the public way has 
been very considerably less than was at first 
contemplated. .. . There can be no doubt that 
in the carrying out of the Improvement a 
material departure from the original proposi- 
tion has taken place but that in the circum- 
stances this has been unavoidable. 


But for the protest of a few private in- 
dividuals interested in family graves, the 
Authorities would have pared away the only 
barrier between the Abbey and the traffic 
vibration of the roadway to a mere strip 
along the north front of the nave. — 

On recent anniversaries of Armistice Day 
it has been the practice for people to strew 
poppies on a portion of the green belonging 
to St. Margaret’s in the pathetic belief, in 
which they have been allowed to remain un- 
corrected, that it was the Abbey graveyard. 
The boundary between the two churchyards 
is plainly marked by a line of stone _posts 
which runs from the east end at Old Palace 
Yard to the west end opposite the Crimea 
Column. The posts can be seen in the turf 
and are all south of the pathway (made in 
1882) which traverses the green from east to 
west, and can also be traced levelled in the 
pavement round the front of the north door 
of the Abbey. The ground south of these 
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boundary posts is the Abbey graveyard. 

Attention might have been called to the 
finely carved bench ends of the choir stalls, 
though the stalls were sadly mutilated by 
varnished book-rests with cast-iron supports 
placed there by the late Canon Eyton. An 
observant eye notices scars caused by the 
huge plant pots and decorations with 
which zealous florists are suffered to smother 
the chancel in preparation for fashionable 
weddings. The wall tablet descriptive of 
the Caxton window which was unveiled on 
30 April, 1882, now presides over a gas- 
cooker, and is badly encrusted and rendered | 
half indecipherable by the fumes, 

Our Guide notes the font of Nicholas) 
Stone, but may not know that a former font | 
of St. Margaret’s, which was given to St. 
Mary’s, Vincent Square, lies neglected on 
the waste ground, where the writer of this 
notice saw it, among the rubbish left by the 
housebreakers since that church was removed 
some four years ago by; the Bishop of Lon- 
don under the Union of Benefices Act. This 
hallowed relic is exposed to all weathers and 
to the boots of trespassing boys. One of the 
churches now building in outer London, for 
which the Bishop is pleading, might be glad 
to have it. 

No future writer on St. Margaret’s should 
omit to consult the seven folio volumes of 
cuttings which were bought by the Westmin- 
ster Public, Library in 1910 from the collec- 
tion of the late Harland Oxley, and are to 
be seen at the Great Smith Street branch. 

To end with two queries: What is the his- 
tory of the kneeling effigy of a man in 
armour, which has been moved from pillar 
to post and is now between the choir screen | 
and the south-east door? Is the passage be- | 
tween St. Margaret’s and the Abbey on the | 
site of Watling Street? St. Margaret’s 
awaits its adequate historical finger-post. 


G. W. WricHr. | 


| 


A CURIOSITY IN NOMENCLATURE.— | 
I came across, at Somerset House the 
other day, a will which shows that the testa- | 
tor was one of three brothers all bearing the. 
same name and living at the same time. The | 
will in question is that of John Willes, of | 
Somerset, 1612 (P.C.C. 72 Fenner) in which 
he mentions ‘‘my brother John Willes the 


HERTFORDSHIRE WEALTHY RESI- 

DENTS, c. 1480.—Cussans in the Intro- 
duction to the Hundred of Braughing in his 
‘History of Herts’ (Part i. pp. 23-24), has 
printed a list of wealthy residents of Herts 
about the year 1480, which he copied from 
a MS. in the College of Arms, The list com- 
mences: ‘‘ These be the names of al maner 
of persons Resydent within Hertfordshire 
that may despend xls. by yere & above.’’? The 
document, which contains similar lists for 
other counties also, has been quoted by the 
historians of some of those counties, but 
they name the sum £10 instead of 40s, 

An examination of the document in ques- 
tion shows that Cussans is in error. He read 
xli as xls, thus making out the gentlemen 
listed to be £8 a year poorer in their spend- 
ing capacity than was actually the case. 
This is a serious discrepancy when one con- 
siders the relative value of money as com- 
pared with the present day. 


H. ANDREWS. 


ODERN FOLK-LORE. — The other day, 
wanting a half-penny stamp, I procured 
one from a woman friendly to me who was 
unwilling to take the ha’penny from me 
because it was lucky, and she did not wish to 
deprive me of the luck. On my making 
enquiry she told me that it was a lucky thing 
to be paid in half-pennies. ‘his does not 
seem the prevalent impression. And _ the 
notion seems to indicate that pure caprice 
has much to do with the beginnings of these 
beliefs about luck. 


HANGING LONDON.—1. The following 

from ‘The Londoner’s Gossip’ in the 

Evening News, July 24, 1912, may be of in- 
terest : 


To-morrow, the Improvements Committee of 
the Westminster City Council will bring before 


the assembled councillors their recommenda- 
tion “that an expression of the Council’s re- 
gret be conveyed to the trustees of the Gros- 
venor Estate that property in Park Lane and 
opposite Hyde Park should be utilised for 
other than residential purposes.” 


H. W. U. 


2. Great Peter Street, Westminster, has 
recently lost one of its old landmarks, viz. : 
Adam a’ digging yard, with Elizabeth Place. 
The site is now for sale, comprising some 


elder” and “‘my brother John Willes the | 7,000 feet. 


younger.”’ 
C. A. Hieeins. | 


Jamrs ARROW. 
Balham. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ARLY STENOGRAPHY. — The late 
Julius Ensign Rockwell, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., author of a bibliography of 
English shorthand published in 1884 by the 
United States Bureau of Education, had col- 
lected a mass of material with a view to 
the issue of a new edition of the bibliography, 
but his death in 1926 unhappily prevented 
the realisation of this project. Mr, Rock- 
well’s bibliographical data have been en- 
trusted to me by his family, and I am 
anxious to do what I can to continue his 
work and prepare it for the press. 

May I appeal to readers of ‘N. and Q’ to 
send me for this purpose details of any early 
books, pamphlets, sheets or important MSS. 
relating to stenography which they may 
possess, especially those belonging to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. I should 
be particularly grateful for information as to 
the location of any of the undermentioned 
books, of which I have been unable to trace 
copies :— : 

Willis, John.—‘ The Art of Stenographie,’ 
2nd, 3rd, 4th eds., between 1602 and 1617; 
7th ed., 1622 or 1623; 11th ed., 1636. 

—— ‘ The Singing Psalms printed in a very 
small volume in Stenographical Characters,’ 
about 1628. 

Laborer, William.—‘ The Art of Short Eng- 
lish Writing,’ 1620. 

Willoughby, Edward.—‘ The Art of Swift 
Writing,’ 1621? 

Petre, Henry.—‘ Brachygraphy,’ 1621? 

Shelton, Thomas.—‘ Short Writing,’ 1626. 

—— ‘ Tachygraphy,’ 1638? 

Whiting, Thomas. — ‘ Brachygraphia, or 


Short Writing,’ 1633. 

Metcalfe, Theophilus.—‘ The Art of Steno- 
graphy,’ 1633; 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th eds., before | 
1646. 


Dix, Henry.—‘A New Art of Brachy- 
graphy,’ 2nd ed., between 1633 and 1641. 

Maud, Richard.—‘ Semen, Brachigraphia, 
or the Academy of Short Writing,’ 1635. 

Rich, Jeremiah.—‘ The Pen’s Dexterity | 
Completed,’ 2nd ed., between 1669 and 1674. | 


Oxford, Thomas.—‘ Stenography, or the | 
School of Memory,’ 1645? 
Ratcliff, Thomas.—‘ The Art of Short | 


Writing by Characters.’ London, printed by | 
Thomas Johnson at the Golden Key in St. | 
Paul’s Churchyard, between 1656 and 1658. | 

Bridges, Noah.—‘ Stenography and Crypto- ' 


_an old black-letter Bible. 


graphy,’ 2nd ed. London, sold by Andrew 
Crook, 1662. 

Coles, Elisha.—‘ The Newest, Plainest and 
the Shortest Shorthand,’ 2nd to 9th eds., 
between 1674 and 1707. 

Stringer, Nathaniel.—‘ Rich Redivivus, or 
Mr. Jeremiah Rich’s Shorthand Improved,’ 
2nd ed., between 1677 and 1686; 4th ed., 
1694 ? 

Nicholas, Abraham.—‘ Thoographia, or a 


New Art of Shorthand,’ 3rd ed., between 
1697 and 1699. 

Mather, William.—‘ The Young Man’s 
Companion . . . containing . . . instructions 


for writing shorthand, called characters,’ 
3rd ed., 1692; 4th ed., 1695; Sth, 6th and 
7th eds., between 1695 and 1710. 

Weston, James. — ‘The Answer of J. 
Weston to Mr. Gibbs, with a touch upon 
Mr. Byrom,’ 1736. 

— ‘A _ Vindication of J. Weston’s 
Method of Shorthand, from the reflections of 
the Rev. Mr. Philip Gibbs ’, printed for the 
author, 1736. 

W. J. Carton. 


HE MARQUIS D’ASFELD: CONNEC. 
TION WITH ENGLAND. — Claude 
Frangois Bidal, Marquis d’Asfeld, succeeded 
the Duke of Berwick as Commander-in-Chief 
of the French Army after Berwick was killed 
in June, 1734, at the siege of Philipsburg; 
and held the command until the Peace of 
1736. After this he retired to the Governor- 
ship of Strasbourg, where he died, aged 73, 
in 1743. 

It is said that his descendants or relatives 
came to England and that a Miss d’Asfeld 
(or Hayfield) married a man of the name of 
Fortescue in the eighteenth century. Is 
there any record of such marriage or of the 
presence of members of the Asfeld family in 
England ? 

Onstow. 


N EARLY ENGLISH BIBLE. — I have 
recently purchased a book printed in 
1672, the binding of which has been streng- 
thened by the insertion of two pages from 
I am anxious to 
identify the version, as the text differs from 
the A.V., the Vulgate and the LXX, and is 
not divided into verses. 

The following passage from Amos viii. 11 
to 14, may aid identification, as the word 
hunger’? is used instead of ‘“‘ famine” 
(A.V.), and the curious expression ‘ Exe- 
crable calfe ’’—as I read it—for ‘‘ (A.V. 
and Vulgate), ‘‘ atonement ”’ and “ propitia- 
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tio’? (LXX) and idacpod (Gr. LXX)=a 
sin-offering. 

“Beholde, the tyme commeth (sayeth the 
Lorde God) that I shall sende an hunger in 
to the earth, not the hunger of bread, nor 
the thyrste of water; but an honger [sic] 
to heare the word of the Lord: so that they 
shal go from y® one see to the other, yee: 
from the north unto the east, runnynge 
aboute to seke the worde of the Lorde, and 
shall not fynde it. In that tyme shall the 
fayre virgins and the yonge men perishe for 
thirste, yee: even they that sweare in the 
Execrable calfe [ ?] of Samarya: and saye, as 
truely as thy God lyveth at Dan: and as ’”’— 
[end of page. ] 

I should be grateful for assistance in iden- 
tifying this version. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 
Links House, Hindhead. 
ETCHER, A MASTER OF STAG- 
HOUNDS.—Can any reader identify a 
Mr. Fletcher who was a Master of Stag- 
hounds from 1770 to 1781. His Christian 
name, or any other information, is sought, 
“% particularly which pack he was Master 
of. 
FRANK Warp. 
R, THOMAS FRANCKLIN’S PRO- 
PRIETARY CHAPEL, QUEEN 
STREET.—Is it known whether the registers 
of this chapel, in which Francklin married 
Garrick, are preserved ? 
L. F. Powe t. 


ASSION PLAYS.—Having recently seen 
the moving performance of the Passion 
Play at Ober-Ammergau, in Bavaria, I 
should be glad to learn what other villages 
in this part of Europe still have Passion 
Plays. I know that the village of Waal, 
near Landsberg-am-Lech (the birth-place of 
the famous painter Sir Hubert von Herkomer) 
still has a Passion, Play, of which the next 
performance takes place in 1938, and I 
believe there is also a Passion Play produced 
at Erl or Erlbach, just over the frontier in 
Tyrol, but I do not know of any others. 
Perhaps some of your readers could assist me 

in this matter, 

W. G. S. 


BARNARD FAMILY.—I am endeavouring 
to trace the relationship between the 
following members of this family :— 
(a) Sir John Barnard, who was the sec- 
ond husband of Shakespeare’s granddaugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Hall. He was knighted by 


Charles II in 1661, and owned the manor of 


Abington, near Northampton, where he lived 
until the death of his wife in 1670. 

(b) Sir John Barnard, M.P. for the City 
of London from 1722 onwards, and Sheriff 
of the City in 1735; Lord Mayor in 1737. He 
was a member of the Vintners’ Company. 
His portrait, painted by Ramsay, is extant, 
although I have as yet only seen an engraving 
taken from the original. 

Possibly some of your readers may be able 
to supply further details. I need hardly 
say that I should much appreciate their in- 
terest. 

Mary K. Barnarp. 


RICE.—I shall be obliged for information 

regarding the pedigree of the Rev. John 

Brice, who was Rector of Asholt, Somerset, 
and died during the last century. 


CHRISTOPHER W. BayYNEs. 
ROCKS ON NATIONAL ENSIGNS. — I 


should like to know the names of a few 
books on the meanings and histories attached 
to various national ensigns, particularly to 
those of three colours used by nearly all the 
continental nations. 
Sarto. 


RURY, CO. OXON.—Wanted the quarter- 
ings borne by this family. 
EK. E. Cope. 


HETWODE.—Has the early history of 
this family been investigated ? 


E. E. Cope. 
ARKWORTH CASTLE, OXFORD- 
SHIRE. — When was this castle 


destroyed? Any details will be acceptable. 


E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


ELLY, OF KELLY, DEVON. — Rear- 
Admiral Benedictus Marwood Kelly, 
born 1785, married first, Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Richard Price, of 
Highfield Park, Sussex. To what family of 
Price did she belong? The arms of Kelly 
are, A chevron between three billets gules, 
with an escutcheon of pretence for Price, 
namely, Gules, a lion rampant argent. 
LEonaRD C, 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


AM HOUSE, WANTAGE: ORIGIN OF 
THE NAME. — I should be glad to 
know the origin of the name of Ham House, 
Wantage, Berks. Speed, on the authority of 
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a catalogue of religious houses ascribed to | : 

Gervase of Canterbury, makes mention of a Rep lies. 

Priory of Black Nuns at a place called The ae 
Ham in Berkshire, supposed to be Ham | PLANTAGENET ENAMEL AT 


House in this parish. No mention of the 


Priory of The Ham is to be found in any LE MANS. 
Leonarp C. PRIcE 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. ; j HE shield on this monument displays 


. a noteworthy feature, which, though 
SSOCIATION FOR THE DEFENCE OF | it has nothing to do with the attribution 


KING WILLIAM III. — In the year! of the arms, calls for attention. This 
1696, there was an Association formed for shield is one of a class which I have 
the defence of King William IIT. I believe described elsewhere (‘ Companion to English 
there were subscribers to this Association in History,’ 1902, pl. lvi. 11; and ‘ Mediaeval 
all parts of England. Can any of your England,’ 1924, fig. 204), as transitional, 
readers tell me in whose possession the lists that is, shields on which pre-armorial 
of subscribers to the Association for the | strengthening appliances still survived after 


towns and the county of Somerset are? the novel and non-structural heraldic devices 
ArTHur W. Marks. | had been added. Here we have a boss for 

11, Gordon Road, Mount Eden, _ the reception and protection of the left hand, 
Auckland, N.Z. and a cross-shaped brace of _ escarbuncle 


character combined with armorial lions which 
are evidently painted over these features, It 
is instructive to compare it with the similar 
transitional shield of one of the Temple effi- 
gies which bears reversed chevrons combined 
with a similar non-armorial reinforcement, 
and to contrast it with the shield on the 
tomb of William, Count of Flanders, of some 
quarter of a century earlier, which has only 
this escarbuncle type of reinforcement and no 
(JAMING IN THE XVII AND XVIII) heraldic features. (Uredius, Sigil, Comitum 
CENTURIES.—Has any regular study of | “Jand., 1639, p. 14). A mingling of con- 
this been made? I should be glad to hear, Structional and armorial details is to be seen 
of it, if so. If not, I should be grateful for | Upon a twelfth century chessman figured on 
references to the subject in periodicals and | P. 203 of Seton’s ‘Law and Practice of 
letters and memoirs of these two centuries: | Heraldry in Scotland,’ 1863 (and elsewhere : 
also for examples of gaming incidents in | 8. Hewitt’s ‘Ancient Armour,’ 1855-60, i. 
novels, plays or poems. (The obvious ones P- 69; Proc. Soc, Anti. Scotland, iii. p. 104) 
may be taken as known to me). Further, Where we find armorial bends combined with 
information of pictures of gaming would be | strengthening studs, and what may be either 
very acceptable, Lastly, I should welcome | 4 stiffening rim or an heraldic bordure. The 
notes on famous gamesters, or on unusually | companion-plece shown with it indicates that 
high, or unusually prolonged, play—and on | the above is a transitional example. On the 
duels, or other incidents arising from gaming. | obverse of a denier of Matthieu I, Duke of 
Information on the subject from the Con-; Lorraine, 1139-76 (Engel and Serrure. 
tinent is particularly desired. ‘ Traité de Numismatique du Moyen Age, 
E. 1894, ii. p. 556) we see varrid of a eo 

: Son a strengthening and studded rim combin 
OTTEN ROW. — What is the origin of | with the ei of the old barry coat of 

‘~ Rotten Row as a place-name? In addi-| Lorraine (Spener, ‘Historia Insignium, 
tion to the well-known instance in London, it | 1689, Tab. ix). The above provides a few 

exists at Lewes (Sussex) and at Christchurch examples out of many. 
(Hampshire). P. Barnarb. 


P. D. M. 
GARRISONS OF ENGLAND IN 1660 (clix. 


[A note on this name will be found at cl. 315, ; ‘ 
and some further discussion of it at ibid. 373 9, 46).—Moat’s Bulwark is under the 


and cli, 86. See also 9 S. 217, 314, 372, 470; ii. 17.] | Castle cliff and was built by Henry VIII. 


UMSTON.—Can anyone identify Bishop 
Robert Humston (or Humpston) of Down 
and Connor (d. 1606), other than from data 
in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’? Was he of the 
Cheshire family? What was the origin of his 
surname (variously spelled Humstone, 
Humpstone, etc.)? Could it be derived from 
Humberstone ? 


Epwarp A. Humsrton. | 
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See Kelly’s ‘ Kent Directory ’ under ‘ Dover.’ 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


IOLA AND ITS COLOURS (clix. 289, 
s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). —- The interesting 
summary of a specialist survey of the genus 
Viola at the above reference puts the yellow 
violet ‘‘ in the same unblest category as a 
blue rose.’ But the latter, so far as I am 
aware, is wholly unnatural, if indeed it 
exists anywhere without deliberate dyeing. It 
ranks with the green carnation. The genus 
Viola includes the pansy, which in its wild 
form is very variable in colour and so often 
yellow that a separate V. lutea is recognised 
by Bentham and Hooker, 

The rose, like the violet, is associated with 
a particular colour, but we do not object to 
yellow roses. Classic literature clearly com- 
memorates other colours than violet in the 
Viola. Pindar in a famous passage (Olympian 
xii, 55) writes of the child-Iamus, named 
after tov, the violet, with ‘‘ his tender body 
steeped in the yellow and purple rays of 
violets.”” Juvenal writes, xii. 90:— 


Tura dabo atque omnes viole jactabo colores. 


Pliny speaks of a yellow violet impossible 
to identify as it is unknown to Theophrastus. 
That first of botanists, however, mentions in 
the “ black violet ’’ a plant that can be rea- 
sonably recognised as our own Viola odorata. 
He remarks that its smell, when the flowers 
are dried, does not last as it does in the rose. 
I have discovered this after pressing the large 
violet of Cornish gardens. 

Though the classics show that the idea of 
“yellow violets ’’ is not outrageous, it must 
be admitted that their identification is uncer- 
tain, and generally it is‘evident that they are 
not our own sweet-smelling species. 

The Dog Violet is scentless, but shows a 
remarkable persistence in its flowering time. 
Its blue is one of the first delights of spring, 
and recently I noticed it still blossoming on a 
chill autumn day when flowers were at a 
premium. 


A “TOBACCO ENGINE” OF THE XVIII 

_ CENTURY (clix. 259, 299).—I think 
this was the machine for injecting tobacco 
smoke which for a time was in vogue to relax 
the muscles in cases of strangulated hernia. 
It was also used as a means of recovery in 
drowning. Its use soon ceased, as the remedy 
in quite a number of cases killed the patient. 
The engine consisted of a small pair of bel- 
lows, a connecting-pipe to the copper com- 


bustion-box, and, from this, a morocco tube 
with a spiral wire lining, ending in a rectal 
pipe of ivory. The copper box opened in the 
middle and was firmly closed by a bayonet 
joint. Live charcoal with tobacco was placed 
in it; the bellows were worked, and the smoke 
injected. The action of the smoke was 
extraordinarily rapid and powerful and_ its 
full poisonous effects soon experienced, Pro- 
found relaxation of the muscular system 
ensued, and deep sighing inspiration. But, 
as stated above, it was found too dangerous. 

I recently placed in the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons ai complete set of 
materials for the resuscitation of the appar- 
ently drowned, which was issued under the 
direction of the Royal Humane Society 
(1774). These were in a mahogany box of 
considerable size. Among the contents was 
‘*the tobacco-engine.’’ Other sets can be 
seen in the Wellcome Museum, Wigmore 
Street, 

The tobacco-machine is described in the 
Medical Dictionaries of the time. I think, 
however, that its invention is later than 1774. 
The price quoted at the first instance would 
be about right, as the machine is beautifully 
made and finished. It is interesting also 
to see how the tubes were then constructed. 
A brass spiral wire spring covered with thin 
morocco leather sewn and _ apparently 
cemented. This type was followed by the 
canvas tube covered with flexible gum. I 
have, however, tubes dated 1804, made of 
india-rubber. Inaia-rubber was used as 
early as in 1798 for surgical purposes. 


F. Cock, M.D. 


A ‘‘ tobacco engine’’ such as described by 
Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE at the second refer- 
ence forms an exhibit in the Tullie House 
Museum, Carlisle, in the ‘‘ Neo-Archaic’’ 
Room. It was in use, however, in the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is really an early ‘‘ half-penny-in-the- 
slot ’’ machine, in the form of a box made 
of brass, five inches square, having an aper- 
ture for the admission of a half-penny, the 
insertion of which enabled the lid to 
opened, and a supply of tobacco to be taken. 

It bears the inscription :— 

Presented 
to the 
ALBERT CiuB, 1858 

A Halfpenny drop into the Till, 

Press down the knob and you may fill; 

When you have filled, without delay 

Shut down the lid or Sixpence pay. 


H. Askew. 


8, 1930. 
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am | IRABLES ”’ (clix, 297).—The above is 
the name of a residence which in 1860 

belonged to J. Coope, Esq. 

The enquiry may best be answered by the 
following extract from ‘A Guide to the Isle 
of Wight,’ by the Rev. Edmund Venables 
(London, Edward Stanford, 1860). At p. 
256 the author describes the route ‘‘ from St. 
Lawrence along the road to Mirables, Puck- 
aster, Reeth Bay, Sandrock, or Niton,’’ and 
proceeds as follows :— 

If we continue along the high road, with its 
rapid undulations, we speedily reach the woods 
of Old Park (Sir J. Cheape) and Mirables (J. 
Coope, Esq.) famous in the days of earlier 
tourists, when the instances in which advantage 
was taken of the nature of the ground to form 
a romantic garden were but few. Other more 
modern erections now outshine Mirables; but 
nothing can rob it of the picturesque combina- 
tion of rock, and wood, and water, southern 
slopes, and sunny terraces, or of the glorious 
view from which it took its name in days of 
ore (Mirabel=fine prospect), which must ever 
orm its greatest charm. The spot was origin- 
ally chosen as a residence by George Arnold, 
Esq., of Ashby Lodge, Northants, who added 
to the original cottage—one of the low Jaco- 
bean tareabonees of the island—and laid out 
the grounds with much taste. 


Wma. Setr-WEEKsS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Mirables are simply wonderful things 


(mirabilia). The Oxford Dictionary quotes 
under the date 1653 ‘‘ among the Mirables of 
Oxford Library.’’ ‘Mirabilia Urbis 


Romae’ was the title of a list of Roman 
buildings, used as a kind of guide-book in 
mediaeval days, 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


URNEY AND NEWTON (clix. 296).— 
Thomas de Gournay of East Harptree, 
was certainly related to Sir Anselm de Gour- 
nay (d. 1286) and possibly his nephew. His 
son John died s.p., whereon his daughter 
Joanna became heiress, She m. Walter de 
Caldicot, from whom descend the Caradocs 
alias Newtons. The daughter of the Joanna 
and Walter was Alice. who married Philip 
de Hampton, who adopted the arms of his 
wife’s mother’s family, de Gournay. (Paly of 


arms of the Norfolk and Essex Gurneys). The 
heiress of this Hampton married the younger 
brother of Sir —— Newton alias Caradoc of 
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I possess but have not the time to make ex. 
tracts from. A Newton coat-of-arms (Sir 
Thos. Newton, Kt., of Barriscourt, d. 1594 
aet, 70) is given on p. 695, vol, i., in which 
the 12th quartering is Gurney of Harptree 
Paly of six or and azure, on the 2nd pale a 
fleur-de-lis. 

There was a Newton (these Newtons) 
baronetcy, created temp, Charles I. (or IL). 
How it is now I don’t know—but there hay- 
ing been a baronetcy, the pedigree will be 
recorded at the Heralds’ College. 


ALFRED Prase, 


Daniel Gurney, in his ‘ Record of the 
House of Gournay,’ states that Hugh de 
Gournay V was at the siege of Acre in 1190. 
but no mention is made of Anslem de Gour- 
nay until a later date. Information regard- 
ing the connection between the Gurney and 
Newton families is given in part iv. of the 
ee work (see pp. 593, 640 and 

Frank W. Tver. 


AJOR J. HUGONIN, 4th LIGHT 
DRAGOONS (clix. 243).—This officer 
James H., was Cornet: 3 Nov, 1747; Lieut. : 
30 May, 1755; Capt.-Lieut.: 26 Jan., 1758; 
Capt.: 15 Oct., 1759, half pay: 1753, re- 
sumed: 8 Feb., 1764; Brevet Major: 23 
July, 1772; Major: 17 Nov., 1773; Lieut.- 
Col. : 22 Dec., 1775; Brevet Col.: 16 May, 
1782; Major-General: 28 Apr., 1790; and 
died 1817. Brevet rank is Army rank as 
against Regimental rank. The medal is a 
specimen of a private gift by an officer to 
one in his regiment for some display of skill, 
but what the bar ‘‘ Peninsula’? means, I 
do not understand. It is not an official 
medal. 

James Hugonin is contemporary with 
Francis Hugonin, whose portrait will appear 
in next January’s issue of the Cavalry Jour- 
nal. The family for three generations fur- 
nish officers to the 4th Light Dragoons, and 
it is rare to find an officer like James Hugonin 
going right through the same regiment in 
his Army career. Family details I hope to 


six or and az.—not to be confused with the | supply later. 


W. H. 


(SHARLES X AT LULWORTH CASTLE 
(clix. 297).—I have a contemporary ac- 


Wick. There is a notice of the Newtons in| count (English) of the Revolution of 1830. 
Leland, and I believe the pedigrees required The French Royal Family left Cherbourg on 


can be worked out of the information given 
in my relative Daniel Gurney’s ‘ Records of 


Aug. 16, and went to Cowes. Charles X 
then tried to obtain from our Government 


the House of Gournay,’ published 1848, which | permission ‘‘to be received in England as 
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King of France.”’ In this he failed, but was | 
received ‘‘as a private individual.’’ The 
King and his family left Cowes on Aug. 23, 
and went by boat to Poole. From there they | 
drove to Lulworth Castle, belonging then, as | 
now, td the Catholic family of Weld. Here | 
they stayed seven weeks, and} many particu- 
lars of their doings there will be found in the 
files of the Dorset County Chronicle. They 
left Lulworth about the middle of October, 
and sailed from Poole to Edinburgh, where 
they lived for a time at Holyrood. The pre- 
sence of an ex-Royal Family of France on. 
the South Coast was no doubt thought unde- | 
sirable by our Government, 


C. WANKLYN. | 


Martin Tupper, in his ‘ Stephen Langton, p. 
55, states: — ‘‘ We must remember, in all 
antiquarian and local strictness, that what 
we now call the nave . . . was once the 
only and original Martyr’s Chapel, of a date 
long antecedent to Becket; and that it was 
used as a parish church with its independ- 
ent secular priest . . . from the most primi- 
tive era of Christianity in this Kingdom; a 
time probably synchronical with Egbert and 


'St. Bertha.’? He also asserts that the 


chancel was consecrated by the Prior and 
Monks of Newark (near Ripley) to St. 
Thomas a Becket in June, 1186. He gives no 


| authorities, however, 


Restored in 1848, it is now the Parish 


| Church of Chilworth, and the view from the 


M INIATURE: IDENTIFICATION. 

SOUGHT (clix. 226, 265).—The follow- 
ing is, I believe, a fairly complete list of all _ 
regular Regiments having green facings dur- | 
the specified period, 1760 to 1799. 

Green. 4th Dragoons. 36th Foot. 39th 
Foot. Also 15th Light Dragoons, changed 
to blue in the ’sixties, 

Green. 2nd Regt. of Horse. 11th | 
Foot. 49th Foot. 

Deep GREEN. 45th Foot. 68th Foot. | 
Also 51st Foot, changed from red to deep 
green in the ’sixties. | 

Very Deep GREEN, 63rd Foot. Also 19th) 
Foot, changed to very deep green in the 
’sixties, | 

Wittow Green. 24th Foot. 69th Foot. | 

YELLOWISH GREEN. 66th Foot, Also 19th | 
Foot, changed from yellow green in ’sixties. 

Popingay GREEN. 54th Foot. 

Gostinc GREEN. 5th Foot. | 
Sea Green. 2nd Foot and 53rd Foot, 
until the ’sixties, when the former was 

changed to blue and the latter to red. 

Dark Green. 55th Foot, changed from 
red to dark green in the ’sixties. 

Licut Green. 13th Light Dragoons. 

This excludes Militia, Fencibles, Foreign 

Regiments in the British service, and some 
ephemeral regiments lasting only a few 
years, 
_ For the greater part of the period, if lace 
is visible in a portrait, the regiment can be 
gaa by the coloured lines in the 
ace. 


There are many other details which would 
assist in the identification, in the style of | 
the uniform and of the hair. 


H. C. B. Witson. | 


St. MARTHA’S CHURCH, SURREY 
(clix, 293).—Referring to this church, 


churchyard is one of the most beautiful in 
Surrey. 

J. C. Cox, in his ‘Rambles in Surrey’ 
(Methuen, 1910), referring to the ‘“‘ pro- 


longed discussion’’ as to its dedication to 


St. Martha, states that there is little doubt 


it is in reality a corruption of ‘‘ St. Mar- 
_tyrs’’ or the ‘‘ Holy Martyrs.’’ bagel 


eminence,’’ he says, ‘‘ was long known as the 
Martyrs’ Hill, and an old tradition tells of 
a massacre of Early Christians on the hill 
top.’’ He also refers his readers to Mrs. 
Arnold-Forster’s ‘ Studies in Church Dedi- 
cations,’ Vol. ii., where the question is 
discussed. 

In ‘Three Surrey Churches,’ by P. G. 
Palmer (Frank Lasham, Guildford, and 
Elliot Stock, n.p.) the dedication to St. 
Martha and All Martyrs (as found in Bishop 


, Wainflete’s Register under 1464) is attrib- 


uted to “‘ the mysterious Martha of the Ursu- 
line legend,’’ who ‘‘ stands first in the Com- 
pany of British Virgin Martyrs, a company 
which was ultimately reckoned as_ eleven 


| thousand.”’ He refers to Baring-Gould’s 


‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages ’ for the 
origin of this legend. 

Its association with St, Thomas of Canter- 
bury would seem to be purely fortuitous, due 
presumably to its being situated on the 
ancient thoroughfare from Cornwall to Kent 
which much later became known as The Pil- 
grims’ Way. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 
M. Surrey Archaeol. Soc. 
Hindhead, Surrey. 


ARADISE AS A PLACE-NAME (clix. 
295).—Meadows sloping to the river at 
Lyme Regis were known as “ Paradise ’’ in 
1841, and were so named as early as the six- 
teenth century. The name seems now to 
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have fallen into disuse. 
C. WANKLYN. 


This is frequently met with at seaside 
places, especially old fishing villages. There 
is one at Portsmouth, near the upper har- 
bour, which may have been a tidal basin. 


W. E. G. 


There is in Oxford a Paradise Square, 
situated near the Canal, and here is situ- 
ated the old house of the Grey Friars, who 
were granted a site by Henry III in 1224. 
The buildings were subsequently used as a 
Remand Home for boys, and they are now 
used by the Town Council as offices for the 
Medical Officer of Health and Sanitary In- 


spectors. 
W. T. Hueco. 


Family connections of mine farmed Para- 
dise Farm (under the Cleveland Hills) near 
Guisbrough, for many years. None of the 
topographical conditions suggested obtained 
there. Paradise Row, once one of the 
‘“‘ fashionable ’’ quarters of Stockton-on-Tees, 
runs down almost to the banks of the river 
Tees. There is also a Paradise Row, Dar- 
lington, named after Paradise Chapel. 


J. Fatrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


Paradise as a place name occurs in Devon 
at) Dartmouth, Exeter, Morchard Bishop, 
Okehampton, Otterton, Teignmouth, Tiver- 
ton, Yealmpton and possibly elsewhere, As 
regards Teignmouth, there were two fields 
valled Higher, Paradise and Lower Paradise 
situated on high ground to the north of the 
town. Adjoining these fields was a stream 
formerly called the river Tame, now called 
Brimley Brook. The fields have been built 
over, but the name is preserved in Paradise 
Road. 


FIFTH OF NOVEMBER RHYMES (clix. 

294).—I was for several years honorary 
secretary of the long since defunct Hamp- 
stead Bonfire Club, which place, ever since 
the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, in 
1605, had continuously celebrated this event 
in one form or another, though the Club only 
dated from Victorian times. 

Parliament Hill, adjoining the borders of 
Hampstead, has also been called Traitors’ 
Hill, because of the tradition that the con- 
spirators watched for the expected blowing 
up of the Houses of Parliament from this 
eminence; therefore it will be seen that 


Hampstead was as much interested, or more 
interested, than many other places, 

In the * Diary of a Heath-Keeper, 1834-9,’ 
parts of which I contributed to the Hamp. 
stead Annual for 1907, I recounted the 
various fights on the, fifth of November be- 
tween the sweeps’ boys in the Vale of Health, 
and the town boys, over the collection of 
furze, and other material for their bonfires 
on the Heath (which were forbidden by the 
Lord of the Manor), and the joining of 
forces against their common enemy, the old 
Heath-Keeper. 

These boys (and their successors in later 
years), perambulated the parish with their 
““ guys,’’ each of which represented, or was 
a counterfeit presentment of Guy Fawkes, 
complete with a paper cocked hat and dark 
lantern, although, in recent times, a real 
“Guy is a rarity, children now dressing 
up as living ‘‘ guys’? in any old clothes, and 
blacking their faces—not even being carried 
round on a chair, as their predecessors were. 

I distinctly remember the set of verses 
they chanted, which differ somewhat from 
those given by our contributor, S. 

Remember, remember, the Fifth of November, 

Gunpowder Treason and plot, 

I have no reason, why Gunpowder Treason, 

Should ever be forgot! 

Guy, Guy, Guy, stick him up high, 

ae’ | him on a lamp-post and there let him 

1e, 


A two-penny loaf to feed the Pope, 

A pen’north of cheese to choke him; 

A pint of beer to rinse it down, 

And a jolly good fire to roast him. 

Holler boys! Holler boys! make the bells 


ring, 
Holler boys! Holler boys! God save the 
Queen ! 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you’ll never grow fat, 

If pent don’t put a penny in the old Guy’s 

at. 

The last six lines quoted by S., commen- 
cing ‘‘It’s the sime old gime,’’ were the 
chorus of a popular song current over thirty 
years ago, but I never recollect it being used 
in connection with the Fifth of November 
celebrations, except that at about this period, 
grown-up men used to perambulate various 
parts of London with a huge “guy” 
mounted on a cart or van, drawn by a horse, 
the “‘ guy’? usually representing some public 
character of the day, a gruesome murder 
often being brought into further prominence 
in this manner. The men who hawked these 
“‘ guys’? about were usually ‘‘ out of works,” 
and often sang any song popular at the 
moment, but always called out in strident, 
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raucous tones, ‘‘ Holler boys.’’ I have not 
seen this class of ‘‘ guy’ for several years, 
and doubtless it has gone out of existence. 

In Hampstead, the Hampstead Bonfire 
Club arranged and carried out the building 
of a huge bonfire on the Heath, on an emin- 
ence near the Vale of Health. Just before 
this was lighted, a long procession of em- 
blematical cars, with bands and_ banners, 
paraded the town and neighbourhood, and 
the whole celebration was designated ‘‘ The 
Hampstead Carnival.’”’ Its popularity 
proved its undoing, for the police stopped the 
procession owing to the great concourse of 
people from outlying parts, and the subse- 
quent rowdyism, and the London County 
Council refused its permission for a bonfire 
on the Heath. The carnival was then held 
in the summer, but was not successful, and 
was abandoned after one or two attempts 
to popularize it, so that public celebrations 
of “Bonfire Night’? at Hampstead are 
among the things of the past. 

E. E. Newron. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


Sixty years ago, in London, the rhyme was, 
according to my memory: 
Guy, Guy, Guy, 
Hang him up high, 
Hang him to a lamp-post, 
There let him die. 
W. 


In the south-west suburbs of London, fifty 
or more years ago, the rhymes differed from 
those at the above reference. 

_ After the first four lines came the follow- 
ng :— 

Guy! Guy! Guy! Stick him up high, 

Hang him on a lamp post and there let him 


ie, 
Holler, boys, holler, boys, make the bells 


ring, 
Holler, boys, holler, boys, God ~“. the 
ing. 

Queen, 

A piece of rope to hang the Pope, 

A penn’orth of cheese to choke him, 
A quart of beer to rinse it down 
And a jolly good fire to burn him. 
Hooray, hooray. 

I cannot remember to have heard either 
the second or fourth verses given at the above 
reference. 

F. S. 


Some seventy years ago the boys used to 
Sing ; 

Please to remember the 5th of November 
The Gunpowder treason and plot 


I see no reason why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot. 
Holler boys, holler boys make the bells ring 
Holler boys, holler boys, God save the King. 
Guy, Guy, Guy stick him up on high 
“a him on the lamp post and there let him 

ie. 

The rhyme. ‘‘ It’s the sime old gime, etc.,”’ 
I suggest is modern. 

Henry W. Busu. 
Worthing. 


My recollection is that the rhyme began, 
‘* Please to remember the fifth of November,’’ 
and continued as in S.’s version to ‘‘ be for- 
got.”’ Then followed : 

Guy Fawkes, Guy, 
Stick him up on high 
Put him on the lamppost 
There let him die. 
Beyond that, if there was more, my 


memory fails, Rory FLercuer. 


(JODLE ” (clix, 298).—See under Huddle 

in the ‘English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
and the ‘O. E. D.’ In the latter work the 
meaning of huddle ”’ or ‘‘ oodle’”’ as a sub- 
stantive is defined as ‘‘ a mass of things, a 
heap, a confused heap,” and illustrated by 
‘‘oodles o? money.”? Both verb and sub- 
stantive, the ‘ O, E. D.’ says, are known only 
from the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The verb “ huddle,” ‘to put or keep 
out of sight, to conceal or hide as among 
a crowd or under a heap,”’ etc., ‘‘has the 
form of a diminutive and iterative, perhaps 
ultimately from the Teutonic root hud-.’’ 
““Compare the Low German hudzrn, to 
cherish, shelter as a hen does her chickens.’’ 
The fifth volume of the ‘ Oxford Dictionary ’ 
was published nearly thirty years ago. Whe- 
ther its account can be improved now I 
cannot say. 

Epwarkp BEnsty. 


EVOLUTION HOUSE, NR. CHESTER- 
FIELD (clix. 297).—The house referred 
to is still in existence at Whittington, within 
sight of the old crooked spire of Chesterfield 
Church, but to-day serving as a public house. 
The site is some 10 to 12 miles from Chats- 
worth, the home of the Cavendish family, the 
head of which was, I think, the leader of 
this band of noblemen revolutionists. For 
the active part taken by him in the rebellion, 
he was subsequently amply rewarded, I be- 
lieve, by grants of land in the Peak district 
of Derbyshire, and accorded other distine- 

tions. 

Brapsury. 
Sheffield. 
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BUCKINGER THE DWARF (clix. 296).— 

I give the account of this person, which 
is set out below a remarkable portrait en- 
graved from a drawing by him. 

London, April 29th, 1724. This is the Effigies 
of Mr. Matthew Buckinger, being Drawn and 
Written by Himself. He is the wonderful 
Little Man of but 29 Inches high, born without 
Hands. Feet, or Thighs, June the 2, 1674 in 
Germany in the Marquisate of Brandenburgh, 
near to Nurenburgh He being the last of nine 
children by one Father and Mother. Vizt. 
Eight sons and one Daughter. The same little 
Man has been married Four times, and has 
had Issue eleven Children, vizt. one by his first 
Wife, three by his second, Six by his third, 
and one by his present Wife. 

This Little Man performs such Wonders as 
have never been done by any but Himself. He 
plays on various sorts of Music to Admiration, 
as the Hautboy, Strange Flute in consort with 
the Bagpipe, Dulcimer, and Trumpet; and de- 
signs to make Machines to play in almost all 
sorts of Music. He is no less eminent for 
Writing, Drawing of Coats of Arms and pic- 
tures to the life with a Pen. He also. plays 
at Cards and Dice, performs Tricks with Cups 
and Balls, Corn and Live Birds, and plays at 
Skittles or Nine-pins to a great Nicety, with 
several other Performances to the general 
Satisfaction of all Spectators. 

The picture of Buckinger is very curious. 
He represents himself with short arms end- 
ing in stumps of hands with only a rudimen- 
tary digit. His legs similarly appear to 
end abruptly but with an indication of divis- 
ion. He is “ standing’’ on a cushion and is 
dressed in a smart coat adorned with braid, 
wearing a full-bottom wig. This wig is 
almost the most remarkable part of the por- 
trait. It is very elaborately curled, and on 
each curl is minutely engraved a text from 
the Bible. If Buckinger did indeed draw 
this portrait, from which the engraving is 
taken, the claims made do not seem very ex- 


travagant. 
D. A. H. Mosss. 


TTELFORD’S LONDON HOUSE  (clix. 

295). — According to Walford’s ‘ Old 
and New London,’ Telford appears to have 
moved into 24, Abingdon Street in 1821, 
when he left the Salopian Coffee House in 


Charing Cross. 
W. T. Hueco. 
104, Divinity Road, Oxford. 


PLAGUE-STONES (clix. 242, 281, 320).— 

The late Harry Speight gave an account of 
the plague-stones at Settle and Bentham in 
his book, now out of print, ‘Craven and 


North-West Yorkshire Highlands.’ 
H. ASKEw. 


There used to be, and probably still is, 
such a stone on the high road between Man. 
chester and Altrincham, near Vale, in 
Cheshire. 

H. W. Uz 


QcoTcH LAWS AGAINST CALICOES 
(clix. 227, 265).—The laws referred to 
were not restricted to Scotland. In 1721 
statute was passed imposing a penalty of 
£5 upon the wearer and £20 upon the seller 
of a piece of calico. This law was modified 
in 1736. Calicoes manufactured in Great 
Britain were allowed “provided the warp 
thereof was was entirely of linen yarn.” 

In 1774 a statute was passed allowing 
printed cotton goods to be used on the pay- 
ment of threepence a yard duty. In 1806 this 
duty was increased by a halfpenny. 

These restrictions were intended to pre- 
vent the use of calicoes from interfering with 
the demand for linen and woollen stuffs. 

A London news-letter dated Aug. 2, 
1768, contained the following interesting 
items: 

Yesterday three tradesmen’s wives of this 
city were convicted before the Rt. Hon. the 
Lord Mayor for wearing chintz gowns on 
Sunday last and each of them was fined £5. 

There were several ladies in St. James’s Park 
on the same day with chintz gowns on, but 
the persons who gave information of the above 
three were not able to discover their names 
or places of abode. 

esterday a waggon loaded with £2,000 worth 
of chintz was seized at Dartford in Kent by 
some custom-house officers. Two post-chaises 
loaded with the same commodity got off with 
the goods by swiftness of driving. 

The material called ‘‘ chintz’’ 
printed calico. 

H. ASKEW. 


was 4 


Spennymoor. 


TERRA, MALA GENS ”’ (clix. 

279).—When the diplomatist Lord 
Say is captured by Jack Cade (Shak- 
speare’s ‘1 King Henry VI.’ IV. vi.), he 
applies this to Kent and her men, though 
he immediately qualifies it in his ineffectual 
plea for his life. 

Francis H. Marcuant. 


MABRIS OR MORRIS? (clix. 152, 1%, 
249, 266, 283). — The name Marris 
appears to have originated in the Isle of Man. 
I have a note from an ancient document 
that it was a name given to a child dedicated 
from its birth, to the Virgin Mary. 


J. P. Bacon PHIttips. 
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que FIRST LONDON TRAMWAY (clix. 
277). — The old Surrey Iron Railway, 
really a tramway, was completed on 24 July, 
1801; it ran from Wandsworth to Croydon 
and thence to Merstham, It never paid, and 
in 1846 it was bought by the London and 


Brighton Railway Company. The suponort- | 
ing pillars of the shelter in Wandsworth Park | 


are formed of some of its stone settings. 

George Francis Train constructed a tram- 
way in Birkenhead which was opened on 
30 Aug., 1860. He constructed another from 
near the Marble Arch to Notting Hill, 
opened on 23 March, 1861; but as the track 
consisted of a ‘‘ step’”’ rail which could only 
be crossed at right angles and stood nearly an 
inch above the road, it soon aroused the 
wrath of tradesmen and others, and poor 
Train was ordered to take up his tramway 
and be gone by 4 Oct., 1861. 

J. ARDAGH. 


NGLISH RENDERING OF FOREIGN 
PLACE-NAMES (clix. 210, 268, 301). 


—Referring to Mr, C. Tynpatt-Wvtcko’s | 
note, the component provinces of the Czecho- | 


slovak Republic are Bohemia, Moravia, 
Slovakia, and Podkarpatska Rus (sub-Car- 
pathian Russia). Only part of Silesia is 
included. The chief towns are Praha 
(Prague), Brno (Brinn), Bratislava (Press- 
burg, Poszony). and Kosice (Kaschau). 
Francis P. Marcuant. 


Mr. Wutcko does not quite deal with the 
point I raised, i.e. why do English books 
write ‘‘ Czecho’’’ instead of, say, ‘‘ Checo.’’ 
The native name is, as Mr. Wotcxo states, 
Ceskoslovenska; the Germans write: 
“Tschechoslowakei ’’ ; the French: ‘‘ Tchéco- 
slovaquie ’’; and the Italians: ‘‘ Cecoslovac- 
chia.”’ It will be noticed in no other case 
does the word start with the unpronounce- 
able combination ‘‘ Cz,’ and I cannot under- 
stand why it is used in English. 


H. V. Bortey. 


JUKE HUMPHREY: THE DEVIL 

(clix, 260, 300).—When replying to this 
query, I had not come across ‘ Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester,’ by K. H. Vickers (Lon- 
don: Constable and Co., 1907). I have not 
had time to search through the book for re- 
ference to the Devil, but can recommend it 
to your reader as an exhaustive biography. 
It contains an unusually long list of printed 
and MS. sources consulted by the author, 
which might solve the problem. 


Witrrep H. Hotpen. 


AESAR’S LANDING IN BRITAIN (clix. 
243, 282).—A reference to ‘ Ancient 
Britain,’ by Dr. T. Rice Holmes, will supply 
a large bibliography of this subject and will 
help to form a rational estimate of the value 
of Halley’s views amongst others. 

‘The Geology of the Country near Rams- 
_gate and Dover,’ published by H.M. 
| Stationery Office in 1928, might also be con- 
| sulted. 


M. MEYER. 


HARTON MONUMENT, KIRKBY 

STEPHEN: MALLERSTANG (clix. 
| 244, 300).—The following explanation of the 
name Mallerstang is given in ‘ Place-Names 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland,’ by W. J. 
Sedgefield (Manchester University Press, 
| 1915), p. 162: 


| Mallerstang (Malverstang, The 
| first el. might be the Dan. pers. n. Malfrié, 
O.N. Malmfriar, cited by Nielsen. The second 
el. is either O.N, tangi, ‘spit of land,’ or 
pmol stong, ‘ post’ used as a beacon or land- 
mark. 


Oxford. 
RUSSIAN PAINTERS OF XVII CEN- 
TURY (clix. 278, 318).—The following 
works (in the British Museum Library) con- 
tain references to many Russian painters, 


Davip T. WYLIE, M.D. 


‘ but as these are arranged alphabetically, the 


information is not readily accessible unless 
the names of the artists are known. 
‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexicon.’ 
Singer. Frankfurt-on-M. 1901. 
‘Neues allgemeines Kuinstler-Lexicon.’ 
Dr, G. K. Nagler. Munich. 1852. 


M. W. 


JAW-BONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 
136, 174, 197, 214, 232, 266, 303). — 
There used to be gate-posts of this descrip- 
tion at North Ferriby, near Hull. I do not 
know if they are still to be seen in that 
neighbourhood. 


I remember many in Cleveland, where 
arches so constituted were common. There 
used to be one on the footpath between Great 
Ayton and Stokesley, on the Grange farm; 
another at the garden entrance of a house 
near Ingleby Cross; and there is still one 
pair at the entrance to Sleights Hall, in 
Cleveland. At Harton, near South Shields 
(Co. Durham) there are the remains of such 
an arch at the entrance to a public footpath 
between that village and the town. 


J. Farrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 
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The Library. 


The English Parish Church. By A. R. 
Powys. (Longmans Green and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net). 

THE English Heritage Series, to which this 

book belongs, deserves to be widely known 

and used. The member of it now before us is 
among those most abundant in association and 
most attractive. Mr, Powys is best—most 
workmanlike, that is, and most “‘ substan- 
tial ’’—where he is dealing with the archi- 
tecture of the parish church as we, s0 richly, 
possess it. His account of the origin of t 
parish is slightly padded out, and the other 
matters with which. he deals are given rather 
too slightly, principally by reason of some 
lack of adequate illustration. On the begin- 
nings of church-building and the relation of 
church to dwelling-house he enlarges, though 
without unreservedly accepting it, on the 
theory elaborated by Mr. S. O. Addy in 
‘Church and Manor.’ The five diagrams 
showing the growth of a church through addi- 
tions, century by century, of aisles, porch 
and tower—a ground-plan in each case giving 
typical dates—are very well conceived. It 
seems a pity that a few more cuts could not 
have been allowed: at the same time their 
absence gives occasion to all the higher praise 
for the way in which difficult explanations— 
notably that of the construction of arches— 
have been worked out. 

We were interested to observe Mr. Powys’s 
confident opinion on the much discussed 
question of the use of the low side window. 
He follows Professor Hamilton Thompson in 
believing that the purpose of this window 
was to afford an opening at which a hand- 
bell could be rung at the elevation of the 
Host at mass, that those working within 
sound of it might pause and adore. These 
windows were fitted with an opening door or 
shutter, which argues that they were meant 
for some communication with the outside 
world ; and they are usually of thirteenth cen- 
tury date—that is, ante-dating the bell-cotes 
where the sacring bell was hung. Their posi- 
tion was usually at the west end of the south 
wall of the chancel, and Mr. Powys makes 
the useful suggestion that if this position 
were studied in relation to the possibility of 
seeing from it what was taking place at the 
altar, and by the contemporary existence of 
church towers, it would be found that, at the 


time the window was made, it was the most 
convenient position from which to sound the 


The parishes of England now number about 
16,630, and it is stated that about 12,280 of 
the parish churches are of ancient origin. 
About 8,085 of these—together with 457 sub 
ordinate chapelries—were in existence in 1290, 
These figures alone would show how all-per- 
vading and how deeply rooted in the national 
life is the great tradition embodied in the 
old parish church, and a quick sense of this, 
with a happy method of imparting it to his 
readers, is a merit of this book which must 
not pass without mention. 


‘Tue Cuurcn or To-pay’—To the Editor 
of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 

Sir,—I do not think your Reviewer (‘ N; 
and Q.’ for 25 October) can have read my 
little book on Christian Worship with much 
care, He is surprised to find no mention of 
Keble, who is duly mentioned on p. 231 (p. 
103 of the separate edition) !—Yours faith- 
fully, 

F. C. Burxrrr. 


I offer hearty apologies to Dr. Burkitt. 
At the reference given in his letter he 
praises Keble’s ‘‘ admirable rendering, 
‘ Hail, gladdening Light,’ ’’ of the ancient 
Greek evening hymn 4s i\apor _ preferring 
it to the version in the English Hymnal. 
And he mentions that, except to scholars, 
the hymn was unknown till the publication 
of Keble’s version. I can only say in my 
defence that the passage occurs in the 
account of very early hymns immediately 
after discussion of the first Christian use 
of the Psalms, and my remark in the 
review was intended to apply to the section 
on modern English hymns. 

Tue REVIEWER. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 300, col. 2, 1. 1, for “ ragwarde,” 
read raywarde. 


NorticE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

When answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres 
ondents are requested to give within paren- 
heses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
Ps ae the contribution in question is to 
ound. 
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